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of which some are in a state of contraction while others are in relaxation. 
The harmony between these opposite states of activity may be ruptured 
by an excess, a failure, or a substitution of action. Each of these the 
author interestingly discusses and illustrates. The article ends with a 
consideration of the subject lateralism, or bilateral inequality of facial 
activity. 

3. Theory as to the Origin of the Emotions. —-This is a study of the 
old question as to whether the emotional feelings produce, or are them¬ 
selves produced by, the physiological phenomena that are usually seen to 
accompany them. Pieron takes the view that the source of emotion is the 
caudate nucleus of the striate body.' He says that this part of the brain 
is no longer to be considered as a center merely for the expression of the 
emotion; it is the very seat of the psychic origin of the emotion itself. 
This view, ,he believes, is warrantable upon our knowledge of physiology 
at the present time. The theory which sets itself in opposition to the 
peripheral theory (James-Lange) of the origin of the emotional feelings 
is not, as is so often affirmed, a mere spiritualistic conception. It is 
quite as physiological as the other but it is central in its conception. In¬ 
stead of regarding emotion as the simple product of a coentesthesia, it 
regards it as a mental phenomenon, keeping its own individuality just as 
all intellectual phenomena do and being able to engender certain organic 
reactions whose repercussion may in turn influence the emotion without 
the emotion being in any way engendered by them. In fine, the facts of 
physiology clearly indicate, in regard to the origin of the emotions, that 
this central theory is a much more coherent and simple one than is the 
peripheral hypothesis. 

Mettler (Chicago). 


Revue du Psychiatrie et du Psychologie Experimentale 

(November, 1906.) 

1. Instruction in Psychiatry in France and other Countries. Seriux. 

2. Conjugal Insanity, with Hallucinations of Both Parties. Dupouy. 

1. Psychiatry in France and Other Countries. —This article is a review 
of the work that has been done in developing the teaching of psychiatry— 
particularly in France, and is of historical interest mainly. 

2. Conjugal Insanity. — An interesting report of two cases of foile 
a deux with hallucinations. 


(December, 1906.) 

1 Insane in the Army and Military Penitentiaries. Pactet, 

2 Care of the Insane in Portugal. Lemos. 

These two articles are of local interest only. 

(January, 1907.) 

1. Mental Disturbances in the Different Varieties of Supra-renal Syndrome. 

P. JuQUELIER. 

2. Insanity of Doubt and Illusions of False Recognition. Dromard and 

Albes. 

3. Hysteria and Suicide. Paul Courbon. 

1. Mental Disturbances Associated with the Supra-renal Syndrome .— 
The authors historically review this subject briefly and call attention to the 
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fact that symptoms, mental and physical, may result from episodic insuffi¬ 
ciency of the adrenal. The symptoms in the mental field, which may come 
on rapidly, are delirium which may closely resemble delirium tremens. It 
is generally brief, hallucinatory, and oneiric. The characteristic asthenia 
of Addison’s disease is described. This results in a practical annihila¬ 
tion of the intellectual functions. To these symptoms are sometimes added- 
epileptiform convulsions, coma, and the pseudo-meningitic syndrome, cor¬ 
responding to divers forms of acute or chronic insufficiency. 

2. Insanity of Doubt. —This is the report of a case of a patient in 
confirmation of the views of Janet in a recent article, who held that the 
condition at the basis of the illusion of false recognition would appear 
to be as often the negation of the present as the affirmation of the past. 

3 - Hysteria and Suicide. —This article contains a short summary of 
the views of many authors on this question and presents a case about 
which the author says in conclusion that it confirms the opinion already 
expressed by many, that when suicide occurs in hysteria the hysteria is 
complicated by mental degeneration. 

(February, 1907.) 

1. The Ideas and Experiences of M. W. MacDougall on the Physiology of 

Attention. Maigre. 

2. Some forms of Stereotypy. H. Damaye. 

3. Note on Delirious Interpretations in General Paralysis. M. Ducoste. 

1. Physiology of Attention. —This is a long article which discusses the 
views of MacDougall, from a critical standpoint and in relation to the 
views of many other psychologists on this subject. MacDougall’s experi¬ 
mental work on attention was performed in connection with vision, and 
his conclusions do not seem to have been definitely formed as to whether 
fluctuations in vision due to movements of the eyeballs and of accom¬ 
modation were due to fluctuations in attention or were peripherally con¬ 
ditioned by the musculature of the sense organs themselves. The author 
says, however, that it is demonstrated that even if the sense organs are 
continually moving themselves it does not necessarily follow that all the 
changes in the state of these movements, still less the changes in per¬ 
ception, have their cause at the periphery. Cannot, both sorts of move¬ 
ments rather be due to central fatigue? 

2. Forms of Stereotypy. — The author cites several cases and concludes 
from their detailed study that stereotypy is not confined to dementia 
nor to conditions of confusion. He thinks that the more we study this 
symptom the larger we will find its field and the more different sorts of 
conditions we will find it associated with. 

3. Delirious Interpretations in General Paralysis.— The author calls 
attention to the fact that in paresis one occasionally sees paranoid states 
with well fixed though perhaps badly systematized persecutory ideas of 
considerable duration. Of 150 cases which have come under his observa¬ 
tion, however, he has only seen two such. These he reviews in con¬ 
siderable detail. 


White. 



